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Laymen’s League 
Anniversary Dinner — 


May 22 


The official activities of the Unitarian 
Laymen’s League during the May meetings 
are concentrated primarily in the first two 
or three days of Anniversary Week, as 
follows: 

Sunday, May 21: Laymen’s Sunday in 
the individual churches. 2.30 p. m., 
meeting of the League Council at the En- 
gineers’ Club, Boston. 

Monday, May 22: 6 p. m. Laymen’s 
League twentieth anniversary dinner, at 
Twentieth Century Club, Boston. 8 p.m., 
twentieth annual meeting of the League at 
Arlington Street Church. 

Tuesday, May 28: 11.380 a. m., annual 
meeting of the League Council, at League 
headquarters, 25 Beacon Street. 

The speakers at the League dinner 
Monday evening will be William L. Bar- 
nard, former executive vice president of the 
Laymen’s League, and Percy W. Gardner, 
former president of the League. The din- 
ner will begin promptly at 6 o’clock in 
order to allow time for adjournment after 
the speaking to Arlington Street Church 
where the League’s annual meeting will 
begin at 8 o’clock. All laymen and minis- 
ters are invited to attend the anniversary 
dinner. Reservations should be made in 
advance at League headquarters. 

At the annual meeting of the League in 
the Arlington Street Church, Monday, 
May 22, an organ recital from 7.50 to 8 
o’clock will precede the brief business 
meeting which will be presided over by 
President Frank W. Scott of the League. 
Results of the mail ballot for election to the 
League Council will be announced. Dr. 
Scott will then introduce as the main 
speaker of the evening Bishop Francis J. 
McConnell of New York, resident bishop 
of the Methodist Episcopal church, whose 
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subject will be ‘Types of Leadership.” 
The meeting will be open to the general 
public. 

On Tuesday the time and place of the 
annual meeting of the League Council has 
been changed from ‘that originally an- 
nounced, and the election of officers of the 
League will be held in League headquarters, 
25 Beacon Street, at 11.80 a. m. 


Death of Miss 
Elizabeth Fangh 


Notice has reached us of the death on 
March 29 of Miss Elizabeth Fangh of 
Cluj-Kolozsvar, chairman of the Interna- 
tional Committee of the Transylvanian 
Central Alliance since its organization in 
1983. She has been for years our ‘‘corre- 
spondent”’ in Rumania as well as the 
valued friend of many of our members 
fortunate enough to know her personally. 

She was the first of the Hungarian 
‘Channing House Girls,” always recalling 
her days there with “dear remembrance.” 
She was an ardent promoter of friendly re- 
lations between her Alliance and the 
English and American women’s organiza- 
tions, and her truly international spirit 
made itself widely felt. 

She taught in a secondary school for 
girls for thirty-seven years and “was 
highly esteemed and deeply beloved by her 
fellow-professors and her pupils.” 

At her funeral, after the tribute paid by 
Bishop Varga, the director of the school 
said, among other things, “‘She was a soft 
and gentle but at the same time a firmly 
sounding accord in the rhythm of our school 
life,’ and Mrs. Csifo, president of the 
Kolozsvar Alliance, adds, ‘“‘We can say the 
same about her work in our Alliance; she 
was not able to come often among us. 
She was one of our least loud members, yet 
we shall miss her ‘firmly sounding accord’ 
in our Alliance life.” 


Annual Meeting 
of the A. U. A. 


The 114th annual meeting of the 
American Unitarian Association will 
be held at Tremont Temple in Boston, 
on Thursday, May 25, 1939. The 
meeting will begin at 9.30 a. m. 


Ballots and Credentials 


Ballots for absentee voting have 
been sent with the delegate credential 
cards to all churches which have ful- 
filled the requirement for membership 
in the Association this year. 

Special notice should be taken of 
the fact that the ballots sent out to 
churches are only for the use of dele- 
gates who are unable to attend the 
annual meeting of the Association. 


Miss Fangh had suffered from serious 
heart trouble but had recently taken part 
in an entertainment at the Alliance’s 
Girls’ Home, so that her sudden death came 
as a great shock. 

The Unitarian church in Transylvania 
has lost one of its outstanding personalities 
and the denomination the world over one of 
its most sympathetic and internationally- 
minded friends. 

Susan W. FitzGerald, 
International Chairman 
of the General Alliance. 


Sharps Back 
in Prague 


The Sharps recently have been in Paris 
assisting in the transport of refugees from 
Prague but the most recent word received 
from them says that they are back in 
Prague carrying on the work of assisting 
refugees. 


Forthcoming Events 


May 21: Laymen’s Sunday. League 
Council meeting, Boston. 

May 22: Laymen’s dinner, Twentieth 
Century Club, 6 p.m. Annual meeting 
of Laymen’s Lefgue, Arlington Street 
Church, 8 p. m. 

May 23: Election of League officers. 

June 18-20: Midwestern Convention of the 
Laymen’s League, Conference Point, 
Williams Bay, Wis. 

July 8-15: League’s fourth annual In- 


stitute of Churchmanship, Isles of 
Shoals, Portsmouth, N. H. 
August 24: Laymen’s dinner, General 


Conference, San Francisco, Calif. 
August 24-27: General Conference of the 
American Unitarian Association at San 
Francisco, Calif. 
August 25: Laymen’s League luncheon, 
Bellevue Hotel, San Francisco, Calif. 


Radio Announcements 


The following services will be broadcast 
during the coming week: 


Chicago, Ill. Dr. Preston Bradley, 
Sunday, 11 a. m., Station WJJD, 1130 
kilocycles. 

Eugene, Ore., Rev. Herbert Higgin- 
botham, Sunday, 2 p. m., Station KORE, 
1420 kilocycles. 

Madison, Wis., ‘‘Land of Our Fathers,” 
Rev. W. Rupert Holloway, chairman of 
program, Thursday, 7p. m., Station WIBA. 

Madison, Wis., Rev. W. Rupert Hollo- , 
way, Sunday, 2 p. m., Station WIBA. 

Memphis, Tenn., Rev. Robert W. Jones, 
Tuesday, 1 p. m., Station WHBQ. 

New Bedford, Mass., Rev. Duncan 
Howlett, Sunday, 1la.m., Station WNBH, 
1310 kilocycles. 

Spokane, Wash., Rev. Dayton T. Yoder. 
Sunday, 9.15 a. m. Station KGA, 1470 
kilocycles. 
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The Ware Lecture 


THE WARE LECTURE, which it was expected would 
be delivered this year by Dr. Eduard Benes, will not 
be delivered by him but by Dr. Eduard C. Lindeman 
of New York City, lecturer in the New York School 
of Social Work, and author of ‘‘Wealth and Culture,” 
“Urban Sociology” and other works. Dr. Lindeman is 
a contributing editor of The New Republic. His 
subject will be “The Roots of Democracy.” 


A Group Subscription 


AS THIS ISSUE was about to go to press we received 
from Rev. Rudolph W. Gilbert of the Unitarian church 
in Bloomington, IIl., the weleome news that his church 
at its annual meeting on May 7 voted unanimously 


_ to subscribe to The Christian Register “for every family, 
member, and subscriber in the church.”’ 


Mr. Gilbert adds: 

“T think no action could have been taken that 
will do more to strengthen the loyalty of the people, 
not only to the denomination but, also, to the local 


church. And may I add that in my opinion, The 


Register, during the past year, has become increasingly 


: worthy of having a place in the home of every Uni- 


tarian.”’ 

Needless to say, we hope that The Register will 
never disappoint Mr. Gilbert’s expectations. That the 
value of a denominational paper is only realized when 
it is read by a large proportion of the families in the 
denomination is obvious. Its value in a parish is 
greatly increased when the minister knows that he 
and his members have a common meeting ground in 
its pages. And the benefit, of course, works both ways. 
With a firmer and broader base—financially as well as 


 gpiritually—in the denomination everywhere, The 


Register is enabled to do a better job, perhaps to be- 
come a bigger and more useful paper than when it has 
to operate so to speak on a shoe string. 


Richard C. Cabot 


RICHARD C. CABOT was a great man, a great 
physician, and a great Unitarian. Which is a clumsy 
way of expressing it, for it sounds as if his activities 
Dr. Cabot, 
however, was a man of unified mind: his religion af- 
fected his practice of medicine, and in his practice 
he constantly turned to the layman with suggestions 
of medical and lay cooperation. The result was that 
those among his medical colleagues to whom their 
licenses to practice were something in the nature of a 
trade union card—but curiously enough a union card 
conferring privileges upon a group which believed in 
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“rugged individualism” for everyone else—disliked 
him. In 1916 the Massachusetts Medical Society 
considered expelling him “for publicly advertising the 
faults of the general practitioner.”’ 

A graver fault, however, than criticizing the 
general practitioner was criticizing the individualistic 
nature of medical practice itself. Dr. Cabot, after 
demonstrating by his brilliant work as practitioner 
and as hospital administrator his right to judge, con- 
demned present-day individualistic medical practice 
as being expensive (and often inefficient) and said 
that by contrast “group medicine is 100 times better 
for the patient and for the doctor than the ordinary 


- usual practice.” 


And he lived long enough to see various group 
forms of medical practice establish themselves. By a 
coincidence, on the very day that we read of Dr. 
Cabot’s death we read also that the lower house of the 
Oklahoma Legislature has passed a bill legalizing co- 
operative hospitals. The measure was made neces- 
sary by the attempts of organized medicine in 
Oklahoma to throttle a most successful community 
hospital cooperatively financed by the people who 
expected to use it. 

Dr. Cabot’s books on ethics and the conduct of 
life have had and will continue to have an immense in- 
fluence. And his books and his life both represented 
the fight of a man who was himself an intense individ- 
ualist, against the hardening of a type of individualism 
that was suited to frontier conditions into a dogma 
that threatened to abort the birth of newer and more 
cooperative ways of social living. 


The Devil Was Sick, the 
Devil a Monk Would Be 


DURING the recent Senate subcommittee hearings on 
the Neely bill which would end block booking and a 
number of other abuses in the moving picture industry 
—a piece of legislation which should interest every 
parent—there was no opposition expressed by any 
agency, individual, or group, save only from the in- 
dustry itself or people speaking in its name. And the 
industry gave its own case away by saying that if the 
Neely Bill were dropped the industry itself would make 
concessions to the exhibitors. Which sounds rather 
like repentance following upon discovery. The com- 
mittee representing the public groups analyzed the 
proposals and found them quite inadequate. But 
even if they had been adequate they might have been 
canceled by the industry at any time, and their adop- 
tion would still leave the industry uncontrolled by 
Congress. 

The Motion Picture Research Council suggests 
that all who are interested in curbing the antisocial 
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practices of the movie industry write or wire the 
members of the subcommittee (Smith, S. C.; Barkley, 
Ky.; Neely, W. Va.; Tobey, N. H.; and White, Me.) 
urging a favorable report to the full committee; that 
they also write to the senators from their states, and 
that they disseminate publicity. 


God versus Immortality 


A CORRESPONDENT has sent us a clipping from 
the Sunday Magazine section of The Boston Herald and 
suggested that we reprint it as an interesting religious 
document. As it is long and is copyright, we cannot 
reprint it, but we may say a word or two on the prob- 
lem it raises. Its author is A. J. Cronin, the British 
physician who wrote “The Citadel” and other best 
sellers. His title is “Why I Believe in God” and it is 
interesting to note that the first cause which led to 
Dr. Cronin’s formulation of a theistic view of life was 
not any thought about God or revelation of God but 
certain experiences at deathbeds which caused him to 
believe in immortality. Later, again through observa- 
tion and this time also by deep personal experience, 
Dr. Cronin was led to believe in the power of prayer— 
although he says he dislikes the smug theological 
phrase “‘the efficacy of prayer”—and indeed the power 
not only of prayer but of a believing attitude. How- 
ever, he has not developed for himself a miracle- 
religion but contents himself with taking the theistic 
side when the religious question is posed as one of 
“Accident or design? Chaos or creation?” and he ends 
his article by saying, ‘““Rather than have no belief, I 
prefer to believe in the value of believing.”’ 

That is, of course, substantially the theological 
position of many Unitarians, although the last quota- 
tion is probably more alien to our common thought 
than the other points of Dr. Cronin’s philosophy of 
religion. 

But why do we choose for a head to a description 
of this “variety of religious experience” the words 
“God versus Immortality”? Is not God the guarantor 
of our values, chiefly of immortality? Is not the athe- 
ist the man who denies God and immortality? The 
words God, freedom and immortality are usually 
grouped together as being the three objects of re- 
ligious faith, but the ideas are not logically connected 
and here is a good opportunity to practice Remy de 
Gourmont’s “dissociation of ideas.’”” Many Christians 
in the past and today have been determinists. 
And what may seem even stranger, one of the most 
philosophically learned twentieth century advocates 
of the idea of immortality was an atheist. And our 
title ‘God versus Immortality” is really a transcrip- 
tion of what he might say. J. Ellis McTaggart, the 
English neo-Hegelian philosopher, was a strict idealist: 
to him only spirit had real existence. Appearances, 
things, the tangible, were illusory. Being was purely 
mental. And it was personal. The world as any one 
being perceived it was material and tangible only be- 
cause this soul did not see itaright. If he were to see it 
aright, he would see not things but other souls. And 
he would see them as timeless entities because time, 
too, was an illusion: a partial way of seeing reality. 

But, this ingenious philosopher proceeded: if time 
were an illusion and souls immortal, those souls could 
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never have been created, because creation is obviously 
something that takes place in time; and on the other | 
hand, if a god had created these souls in time they 
would be subject to time and die in time. And so, 
having taken away, so to speak, God’s job of crea- 
tion, McTaggart no longer needed God and, acting on 
the principle of parsimony, he abolished him from his 
system. 

The reason we think this little ‘‘story of philos- 
ophy”’ worth retelling is that it shows us the unwisdom 
of condemning the other man’s religion on the basis 
of the labels he uses or refuses to use. When we think 
of the usual connotations of the word atheistic, for 
example, we see that it is absurd to call a philosopher 
an atheist whose whole vision of the world is one of 
divinity hidden from itself by illusion but destined to 
work through the illusion into perfect knowledge. And 
of all the types of British philosophy developed during 
the late nineteenth and early twentieth century, 
McTaggart’s was the most religious in its reading of 
human life. And yet he deliberately called himself 
an atheist. 

Unfortunately McTaggart’s philosophy is not 
published in language the general reader can follow 
and as far as that goes the chances are about a 
thousand to one that he is mistaken in his views. We 
are not pushing him as our candidate for the finder of 
the real truth. We are simply using him as an ex- 
ample of the dangers of both labels and prejudices in 
religious thinking and discussion. 


An Opportunity or Just a Crux ? 


BY A COINCIDENCE we received within the same 
week a press release from the International Association 
for Liberal Christianity and Religious Freedom re- 
garding a small but active Unitarian church in Cape 
Town and an issue of The Inquirer, our English Uni- 
tarian magazine, containing a story about the Dutch 
Reformed church in South Africa. 

The press release tells that this South African 
Unitarian church was founded long before the Boer 
War when the Synod of the Dutch Reformed church 
suspended Rev. T. Burgers—who afterwards became 
president of the Transvaal Republic—for heresy. 

The Inquirer story was to the effect that the Dutch 
Reformed church in South Africa has now endorsed 
the principle of the color bar and race discrimination. 
Pro-Nazis, the Boers and the white labor unions have 
already done much to discriminate against the colored 
people, but now the Dutch Reformed church has 
joined them openly and unashamedly: 


In the sphere of religion, the same doctrine is 
being preached. A good illustration of religious colour 
bar is to be found in a situation which has arisen in 
connection with the great Sunday Schools World Con- 
ference to be held in Durban in 1940. The delegates of 
the Dutch Reformed Church of South Africa have stipu- 
lated that they will only cooperate in the conference 
upon the condition that it will be made possible for them 
to be excluded from contact with non-Europeans! 


In such a situation one cannot help wondering 
whether the small Dutch Unitarian church is in the 
presence of an opportunity or about to be put “‘on 
the spot.” 


The Theology of Jesus 


After the appearance in The Christian Register of an 
article, “‘Let’s Be Human,” the author, Rev. John Clarence 
Petrie of Houston, Tex., received a note from a well-known 
Congregational minister accusing the Unitarians of 
neglecting the theology of Jesus. Mr. Petrie determined 
then and there to answer his critic by stating not only that he 
believed Jesus had a theology, but that Unitarians on the 
whole insist very strongly on it. 


| THERE COULD BE NO GREATER ERROR about 


_ Unitarianism than to think of it as religion without a 
_ theology. Ours is one of the most distinctively theo- 
_. logical churches. We are as clear cut in our theology 
as the Roman Catholics and the Lutherans. Our 
theology may be heretical and unpopular but there it 
stands for the world to see. Others may play fast and 
loose with great dogmas as many a liberal evangelical 
today does with the doctrine of the incarnation, but 
not the Unitarians. To us this doctrine carries with 
it unescapable implications which we cannot accept; 
and we are sorry to see that many of those who pay 
service to the doctrine today do not mean at all to 
follow out the implications. 

We reach Unitarianism by many roads in this 
day and age; but historically we came into being by 
one road alone, namely that Jesus himself was a 
Unitarian in theology. This may sound bizarre after 
the work of Albert Schweitzer in exploding the idea 
that Jesus was a modern Harvard liberal. But pres- 
ent-day Harvard liberalism and the essential Unitari- 
anism do not necessarily coincide. Servetus was a 
Unitarian who would be shocked by our present-day 
beliefs. Two fields of knowledge were completely 
closed to him that are open to us, science and the 
higher criticism. Servetus was a Unitarian because 
he believed Jesus, God’s Son, was also one. Chan- 
ning called Jesus Lord but not God. He. felt obliged 
to follow Jesus’ own theology and that theology was 
Unitarian. Unitarians today as much as ever are 
Unitarians for predominantly one reason, a theo- 
logical one. Other churches stress the good life; some 
of them produce works of charity and self-sacrifice 
that may well shame us. We make no claim to being 
holier than others, and we know we are less holy than 
some. But holy or not we take our stand on the 
theology that was essentially the theology of Jesus— 
Unitarianism. . 

What was the theology of Jesus? What did he 
believe about God? Knowing as we do the late date 
and highly developed christological character of St. 
John’s Gospel our task is much simpler than that of 
earlier Unitarians. We are not even hindered in our 
search for the truth by the language of St. Paul’s 
Epistles. These indeed picture Jesus as the Lord but 
do not-give him a place in the godhead on equality 
with the Jehovah God of the Jewish people. Indeed, 
this Jesus has been elevated to God’s right hand but 
by the very process is shown not to be God Himself. 
So we can go to the earlier record of Jesus’ life and 
teachings as preserved for us in the first three Gospels, 
Matthew, Mark, and Luke, with confidence that we 
shall find how Jesus felt about God. God is his father, 
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but our father too; for so he teaches us to pray, saying, 
“Our Father who art in heaven.’”’ He does not hesi- 
tate to press this title of Father to its conclusion; just 
as an earthly father would not give his hungry child a 
stone when he asked for bread so God, our heavenly 
Father, will not disappoint us when we turn to him 
in prayer. This God watches over every individual, 
knows their hearts and will hold them to a strict ac- 
counting for their misdeeds. He is no respecter of 
persons and he hates hypocrisy. He is a jealous God 
who cannot brook the rivalry of Mammon. His ser- 
vice is costly—one must take up his cross and live a 
life of unselfish self denial to please him. He lays 
great stress on the virtues of brotherhood. It is the 
spirit of the laws of religion that matters, not the letter. 
This was a God with whom one could hold communion; 
and with whom Jesus did hold such communion. 
Worn out by days of preaching and healing, Jesus 
would retire to a quiet place and there renew his spirit 
in prayer. 
The Same Picture? 

Such was the God Jesus believed in; the God 
whom Jesus worshiped and prayed to; the God whom 
Jesus called Father. Is it not pretty much the picture 
that we all have of God? When today under the 
impact of a scientific training, or of some particularly 
terrible catastrophe of nature, a man says he is doubt- 
ful of the existence of God, is it not this God of Jesus 
that he means? Thus for one to say he believes in 
Bergson’s Life Force, or that God of Spinoza’s who 
was identified with his own creation, or with Bright- 
man’s limited God, or with Wieman’s divine process, 
is not the same as to say he believes in God in the 
sense in which the man of the street understands the 
word. For good or ill Jesus’ idea of God is the common 
idea. 

But, it will be objected, the vast majority of those 
who believe in Christianity are Trinitarians—they 
believe in one God in three persons, Father, Son, and 
Holy Ghost. Officially this is correct. That is the 
theory. Actually the human imagination does not 
permit such a theory to assume pictorial proportions. 
And it is of some significance that the prayers of the 
Roman Mass are directed not to Jesus or the Holy 
Ghost but to the Father God of Jesus. At the end of 
the prayers there is a Trinitarian ending which usually 
goes, “through Jesus Christ thine only Son, who with 
thee and the Holy Ghost, liveth and reigneth ever 
one God, world without end.” This is true even for 
the Mass of Pentecost, although there is a hymn in the 
service for the day that is addressed to the Spirit. 
There is little praying ever done directly to the Holy 
Spirit by Trinitarian Christians; nor to God the Son 
for that matter. Catholic popular devotions are ad- 
dressed to the Sacred Heart of Jesus, or to Jesus the 
Savior. But the most orthodox theologian would have 
a difficult time getting his imagination away from the 
form and visage of Jesus the Nazarene carpenter to 
that Second Person of the Trinity who is true God and 
true man. 

This theology of Jesus was not original with him; 
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Nor did he so profess. Indeed, while Jesus held a 
theology as all men must, he was no theologian. He 
learned this idea of God at his mother’s knee; he was 
taught it by the rabbis. His God was the God of con- 
temporary Judaism. Christianity taught the world a 
new theology but Christianity is a movement that 
sprang from teachings about Jesus. Jesus himself 
made no contribution to theological thought. He was 
not disturbed by theological problems. He did not 
dream of trying to reconcile his good God with the evil 
in the world. He had no cause to want to reconcile 
this God with the teachings of the Greek philosophers. 
These were problems for theoretical thinkers. Jesus’ 
genius was not theological, not theoretical at all, but 
practical. He was a genius of religion, not theology; 
and certainly not of science or philosophy, any more 
than of ritual and priestcraft. And it is just this that 
enabled him to make a contribution to the world that 
transcends all the boundaries of time and place. The 
ideas of men have gone through manifold changes in 
the past nineteen centuries and yet Jesus remains 
unique. 


Theology and Semantics 


The changes in theology alone illustrate this. 
No sooner had Jesus left this world than the process of 
theorizing about him began. Dr. Fosdick in his 
book, ““A Guide to Understanding the Bible,” shows 
us how at first Jesus was thought of as the Jewish 
Messiah which did not involve the question of divinity 
whatsoever but simply designated an office, that of 
being God’s special messenger to his people. But 
Greek and Roman Christians had not been raised on 
the Messianic terminology. Their background was 
that of the mystery religions and other cults. They 
thought in terms of “Lords’’; and so St. Paul, whose 
task it was to interpret the Messiah to the Gentiles, 
used this expression, “‘Lord,’”’ more and more. Con- 
sciously or not in so doing he was making it easy for 
the new converts to identify Jesus with one of the 
many supernatural beings in the Greek and Roman 
pantheon. But the Greek word for Jehovah was also 
this word, “‘Lord.” And besides that, St. Paul, as a 
good Jew, believed in one Supreme Being, not in a host 
of minor deities. With Jesus being more and more 
supernaturalized a conflict was set up. How could a 
Christian be a good monotheist and at the same time 
pay to Jesus the honors of divinity? For the pagan 
this was no issue, but for the convert from paganism 
it was. The result was the hammering away by theo- 
logians at a formula that would permit monotheists 
to worship Jesus until at length, after centuries of 
theological dispute, the full-blown doctrine of the three 
persons in one was firmly established as the orthodox 
doctrine. This orthodoxy held sway for several cen- 
turies, not to be seriously challenged until the time of 
the Reformation when Unitarianism was reborn; and 
not to be disregarded on a large scale until the nine- 
teenth century when unitarian views spread among 
the Trinitarian churches. Today the full doctrine of 
the godhead of Jesus is not even understood, much 
less believed, by millions in the evangelical churches. 
A little questioning would reveal the essential uni- 
tarianism underlying much of today’s popular Protes- 
tantism. Ask the person who tells you that Unitarians 
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are not Christians what he believes about eternal 
hell-fire; about the need for baptism for salvation; | 
about the existence of demons; about the sinfulness of 
all divorce; and you will discover that his orthodoxy 
is rather shaky. 

The point to all this is that despite all this chang- 
ing of the theological opinions of churches and indi- 
vidual Christians Jesus remains unique. His was a 
religion that could be and can be practiced under any 
theology; and at the same time a religion that is just 
as difficult for the orthodox as for the heretic. His 
contribution to the world was not a creed about God 
as Father but a life that was absolutely devoted to the 
expression of this faith. Jesus took God’s fatherhood 
with utmost seriousness. He was so completely cer- 
tain that God would not let his own down that he went 
straight on to certain death on the cross. In so doing 
Jesus also demonstrated that his faith in God was un- 
justified this side of the grave. The early church was 
not content to preach that God’s vindication of his 
own lies in another realm than this, but must go on to 
prove that the cross instead of being an earthly defeat 
was actually part of the divine plan. By the blood of 
Jesus on the cross men could be reconciled to God. 


Sacrifice, Not Solution 


But this was not the teaching of Jesus himself. 
This again is theology and Jesus did not teach theol- 
ogy. The cross to.him was not the solution of a theo- 
logical problem but a personal sacrifice. He did not 
dream that men would later hold up his blood before 
God as a basis for forgiveness. He believed in no deity 
that needed such. Jesus was a magnificent teacher. 
He knew what he wanted to impart and how to impart 
it. When he wanted to teach about the way to win 
God’s forgiveness he told the story of the Prodigal 
Son. If his blood was necessary for forgiveness Jesus 
did a very poor job in this parable; for there he pictures 
the wandering sinner’s return as taking place the 
moment he wanted to return, when, as the Gospel so 
eloquently says, “he came to himself.” When a 
man comes to himself, recognizes not theoretically but 
actually that ‘he is a child of God, he will no longer lie 
among the swine; he will turn naturally to the God in 
whose image he is and rise from the mire. That is the 
teaching of Jesus. And in the Lord’s Prayer it is 
fortified with the condition that God will forgive us in 
proportion to our forgiveness of others. Again in the 
Sermon on the Mount our forgiveness is measured by 
our willingness to forgive those who have injured us. 
The cross as theology is the work of the church, not 
of Jesus. The cross as something we bear is too much 
for us; too difficult; and we flee to the cross as a theo- 
logical refuge. Millions have believed in the theology 
of the cross and the world has been little benefited 
thereby—but when the religion of the cross is prac- 
ticed, when men realize their divinity, when men for- 
give their brethren, when nation forgives nation and 
refuses revenge, then is the will of God done in the 
world and progress is made. 

We Unitarians are theologically with Jesus. But 
like the alleged devils in hell we may believe only to 
tremble. It is very important that our theology 
should be scientific and correct. God who made the 
human mind must demand of it an honest use. But 
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_ Jewish monotheism of Jesus was his heritage. 


Unitarian theology is our heritage just as the lofty 
We 
are not followers of Jesus when we content ourselves 
with theological exactitude. His genius was to make 
his theology live through the kind of man he was. 
True Christians are they who of every household of 
faith take their theology and transform it into flesh 


and blood. 


Is this possible? In its highest sense it is possible 
only for the very few; for those with a capacity for 
suffering in the name of righteousness. For no one 
is it easy. Despite the absence of true martyrs in our 


day there are many who still can resist the downdrag 
of the times; who can still put the welfare of others 
ahead of their own; who can sacrifice their own im- 
mediate profit for the sake of the happiness of less 
fortunate ones. Men and women are giving of their 
substance that the idealism of the church may be 
taught; that hospitals and orphanages may go on; 
that the poor may receive medical care; that refugee 
children of Europe may have enough to eat. Jesus, 
who may have believed in a literal hell, taught that 
there was one way to escape judgment, and that was 
the way of this kind of sacrifice. 


The Contribution of Liberal Religion to the 


Capital-Labor Relationship 


Opening address at the meeting of the Meadville Uni- 
tarian Conference in Toronto, Canada, April 28, 1989. 


I DO NOT LIKE to discuss a subject unless I know 
what the subject is that I am discussing. Having 
consented, perhaps unwisely, to open the discussion 
of our subject for tonight, “The Contribution of Lib- 
eral Religion to the Capital-Labor Relationship,” I 
am embarrassed by having to face several questions 
concerning what it means, to which it is not altogether 
easy to find the answers. 


I 


In the first place, what are we to understand by 
liberal religion? The phrase is very loose and indefinite 
but I shall cut that Gordian knot by assuming at 
once that what it refers to is the group of churches here 
represented, and those akin to us in the United States 
and Canada. The question before this meeting would 
then have to do with some contribution that this group 
of churches has made, or is capable of making, to the 
capital-labor relationship. It might be taken to mean 
either a contribution that we have actually made, 
or one that we might have made if we would, or should 
have made if we could. As to any contribution that 
these churches have actually made, that would obvi- 
ously be a matter for thorough historical and statistical 
investigation, which I have had neither the time nor 
the inclination to pursue. My conjecture would be 
that our practical contribution to the capital-labor 
relationship has been comparatively slight and insig- 
nificant. At any rate, I propose to concern myself 
chiefly with our possible or theoretical contribution, 
which is presumably what the program committee 
expected and intended me to do. 

We now come to the really critical question, what 
we are to mean by the capital-labor relationship. Any 
definition or delimitation here, if it is to be other than 
arbitrary and aside from the point, must be led up to 
by a survey, however brief, of the conditions under 
which our present industrial system arose. It is alla 
very recent affair, and that fact in itself is no very 
stable guarantee of its permanence. 

What we are really concerned with is the modern 
factory system, chiefly in its contemporary phase 
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of mass production. In origin, it is a product of 
the replacement of hand industry by power-driven 
machinery which took place at the end of the 
eighteenth century and the beginning of the nineteenth 


- century and is known as the Industrial Revolution. 


Whether the power employed is water, steam, gas, oil 
or electricity does not affect the issues that concern us 
here. But certain aspects of the change are essential, 
and have brought about the capital-labor relationship. 
One vital point is that industry now is conducted on 
such a scale, and by such costly and complex mechani- 
cal means, that the tools no longer belong to the 
workman but to the plant. In order to build the 
factory and install the machinery required before 
production can begin, a very large investment is neces- 
sary, not to mention the further sums needed to buy 
raw materials and proceed with operations. The factor 
of ownership, under a system of private property estab- 
lished and protected by law, is what we mean by the 
term capital, generally speaking. In these days more 
particularly, the agent and administrator of the capital 
involved is practically always a corporation. The 
actual owners are usually a widely scattered and 
numerous group of stockholders who have invested in 
the enterprise and expect a return in the form of 
dividends, which under recent conditions they have 
been by no means sure of getting. However, the 
stockholders as a rule are only incidentally of impor- 
tance in the capital-labor relationship, since none but 
the small group constituting the board of directors 
has ordinarily any direct control over the management 
of the corporation. By capital, then, in this discus- 
sion, we shall not mean the actual owners, who may 
or may not be what would ordinarily be called capi- 
talists, but management exclusively, since it is only 
the management that has anything directly to do 
with labor. 

Next, what are we to mean in the present con- 
nection by labor? The term can be used only in a 
highly restricted and almost technical sense. Cer- 
tainly it does not mean the immense bulk of the world’s 
work and workers which stand outside the capital- 
labor relationship entirely, as here defined. It can 
mean only that considerable fraction of skilled and 
unskilled labor which is employed in large-scale, 
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corporation-controlled, mass-production industry. By 
no legitimate straining of language can the vast ma- 
jority of small employers be called capitalists. Of 
course they sustain employer-employee relations with 
their help as does the mistress of a house with her 
servants, but that wider relation is precisely not 
what our topic tonight invites us to discuss. This 
means that we are not discussing farm labor, the work 
of the so-called white-collar group whether employed 
by corporations or not, the work of the professions 
including the army and navy and the judiciary, or 
household service. Our topic confines us almost en- 
tirely to labor employed in large-scale industry, on the 
railroads, in mining, especially coal mining, and in the 
building trades. 

Most skilled labor and much unskilled labor 
that falls within this classification is organized into 
unions for collective bargaining and the betterment of 
hours, wages and working conditions. It is obvious 
that the individual worker is at so great a disadvan- 
tage in contracting with a huge, impersonal corporation 
that, whatever may be the faults of labor unions, it 
seems hardly necessary to argue before an intelligent 
audience for labor’s inherent right to organize for self- 
protection and self-advancement. 

It is generally known that in the United States 
—I cannot speak for the situation in Canada—there 
are now two major types of labor organization. The 
older type, represented by the American Federation 
of Labor, favors the craft union, which means that 
members of the same craft, such as carpenters, brick- 
layers, plumbers, railway engineers, etc., whether 
working for one employer or for several, belong to 
the same craft union. Under this arrangement the 
employees of a large concern may easily belong to a 
dozen or more different unions which tend, however, 
to uphold one another’s interests. The newer type, 
represented by the Congress of Industrial Organiza- 
tions, favors the one big union, including all the 
workers at every kind of labor in great establishments 
such as coal mines and the automobile companies. 
At the present time these two different types of labor 
organization are wide apart in their philosophy, 
methods and leadership, and no sign of reconciliation 
between them is apparent, though strenuous efforts 
have been made of late to bring them together. 


II 


Our subject is now defined as well as I am able 
briefly to define it. With insignificant exceptions, 
the capital-labor relationship concerns the relations 
between large corporations and large groups of work- 
ing men, many of whom are organized into one or 
another of the two types of unionization just de- 
scribed. Even as so defined, we are clearly dealing 
with a matter of far-reaching economic, political, 
social and human implications. With limited knowl- 
edge and no practical experience in the sphere of capi- 
tal-labor relations, it would be very presumptuous of 
me to express any dogmatic opinions. Certain as- 
pects of the case, however, are self-evident. On the 
side of capital, under our present system of private 
ownership, private profit and more or less free compe- 
tition, a business enterprise must make money, at 
least in the long run, or go under. On the side of labor, 
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the enterprise should ideally provide regular work 
under humane conditions and pay annual wages suf- 
ficient to give a reasonable degree of comfort and se- 
curity to the worker and his family. Needless to say, 
neither of these ideal conditions is always possible of 
realization, especially during a long depression such 
as we are now experiencing. With the best of inten- 
tions and of endeavors, neither management nor labor 
can bring about results which the general economic 
situation renders impossible of attainment. 

Can liberal religion do anything about this? I 
must confess that its opportunity for influence seems 
to me to be very much restricted. For one thing, in the 
United States at any rate, liberal religion thus far has 
had no attraction for the enormous labor group. So 
far as the great bulk of labor is concerned, our churches 
might about as well not exist. Is the situation any 
different as to capital? I can speak only from personal 
observation extending back over half a century. 
People of means, owners or managers of large indus- 
trial concerns, in so far as religion may be of interest 
to them at all, are much more apt to ally themselves 
with conservative than with liberal churches. I put 
this forward as a fact of observation, without trying to 
determine what may be the reason or reasons for it. 
There can be no question, in my opinion, that the 
number of families of great possessions and outstand- 
ing social position, while it may never have been very 
large, has grown decidedly less in our group of churches 
than it was when I was young. 

That may not be the whole story, and decidedly 
it is not. One could quote bold and progressive ut- 
terances, particularly in behalf of the fundamental 
rights of labor, from such leaders in our past as Chan- 
ning, Emerson and Parker. Our ministers at the pres- 
ent time are on the whole men of intelligence, human- 
ity and public spirit. I have no doubt that examples 
could be found, of which I do not happen to know, of 
individual ministers in our fellowship who have exer- 
cised a moderating, conciliatory influence in specific 
eases of capital-labor relationships. Assuredly our 
habitual emphasis on the common fatherhood of God 
and the common brotherhood of man would give plenty 
of occasion for such practical applications. 

Still there is one basic characteristic of our lib- 
eral movement that militates against the frank and 
free handling of such issues as those involved in 
capital-labor relations in the pulpit. It is that the 
people in the pews, those who loyally support and 
stand by our churches from one generation to another, 
are intensely independent and individualistic. In 
the terms of current discussion, their sympathies are 
bourgeois rather than proletarian, or more simply they 
tend to be on the side of capital rather than on that 
of labor. The same thing is probably true of the 
American Protestant churches generally, while the 
Catholic church because of the nature of its con- 
stituency inclines to side more with labor. A minister 
of radical or socialistic tendencies could hardly sustain 
himself for long in many of our more important 
churches. Moreover, my personal experience and 
observation seem to show that our liberalism does 
not extend very far in the direction of controversial 
political and economic issues. Few of our congrega- 
tions really welcome outspoken and especially partisan 


| utterances on such topics from the preacher. Our 
_ people do their own thinking and form their own con- 
_victions, which are often very firmly held; and they 
are not easily tolerant of sharp differences. One result 
is that most of our more successful ministers are rather 
conservative in their social and economic views, and 
decidedly hesitant in making those views the subject 
| of their pulpit utterances, an attitude in which they 
_ have the support of most of their parishioners. Wheth- 
er this should be so or not is an interesting question; 


| Iam merely putting before you the facts as I see them. 
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Theoretically speaking, liberal religion should in- 
duce in us a mental attitude that is broad and generous, 
as well as fair and just. The urgent question is, how 
far such a general attitude can be made effective 
toward solving problems of the sort that must con- 
stantly arise in capital-labor relations. If the influ- 
ence of liberal religion could be brought to bear on 
both sides in every dispute, no doubt much good 
might result. But we have seen reason to believe that 
_ this is not very likely to happen, and in point of actual 
fact it practically never does. 

Ideally, business should be a scene of constant 
and active cooperation between employer and em- 
_ ployee in the production of goods and services. Co- 
operation implies a fundamental harmony of interests, 

and where this is imperfect or difficult to maintain 
_ the true end and aim of the whole business enterprise 
inevitably is diverted if not defeated by the clash of 
_ selfish purposes. Now while, as I say, the fundamental 
interests of capital and labor coincide, the very nature 
of the situation makes a certain amount of conflict 
inevitable. For example, what is to determine the 
right and proper share of capital and of labor in the 
returns of industry? Owing to the fact, alluded to 
earlier, that capital now owns and controls the tools and 
machinery that make large-scale enterprises possible, 
labor finds itself at a decided disadvantage. Where it 
is unorganized, management can hire and fire in- 
dividual workers at its own sweet will, leaving the 
social consequences of unemployment to be taken care 
of by the community. While I have no intention of 
defending or apologizing for the sit-down strike, which 
I believe has now been outlawed by the Supreme Court 
of the United States, it does not take much penetration 
or imagination to see in it a dawning recognition on 
the part of the workers that they have lost control of 
the tools of mass production, and the possible begin- 
ning of a desire if not of a purpose to recover that 
control. If this is at all the case, we have here 
a symptom that will bear the most careful watch- 
ing. 


The ultimate and controlling consideration in- 
volved in what we are discussing seems plainly to be 
one of economic and social justice. That is easy to say, 
and presumably would be generally agreed to as a 
matter of principle. But when we ask how it is to be 
worked out in specific, concrete cases, we face a prob- 
lem that does not admit of a single, definitive solution. 
For example, some large concerns insist on maintaining 
anopen shop. So long as they and their employees are 
reasonably satisfied, should the employees be forced to 
unionize by pressure from without? The question 
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seems at least debatable. Again, there has been 
much discussion regarding the merits and demerits of 
company unions; that is, organizations within the shop 
more or less under the supervision and control of 
management. If I am correctly informed, company 
unions can no longer exist in the United States under 
the terms of the Wagner Labor Act. But I am not 
quite sure of this. In reason, it would seem obvious 
that the workers themselves are apt to be the best 
judges of their own interests in the long run, and that 
they should be left free to organize in any way that 
experience shows to be most advantageous. 

Only one fact may be said to have emerged with 
relative clearness from the depressed conditions of the 
last ten years. It is that unless some way can be 
found to enable the workers to have a larger share in 
the products of industry, many forms of industry 
that depend at least in part on the ability of the 
workers to consume their product can hardly expect 
to prosper. How this change is to be accomplished 
is not forme tosay. Nor does my subject seem to re- 
quire me to go into the extremely complex question 
of unemployment, technological or otherwise. In the 


United States, as is well known, the national govern- 


ment has had to find various means for taking care 
in one way or another, with help from the states, cities 
and private agencies, of some millions of unemployed 
men and their families. This suggests the vexed and 
hotly-debated question whether, and how far, govern- 
ment should undertake the partial control of industry. 
So far as I know, industry has never objected to govern- 
mental favors, such as tariffs; but it does object stren- 
uously to many proposals for some measure of govern- 
ment control. This would seem to be a matter of 
degree, to be worked out by cautious and patient 
experimentation. It may safely be said, I think, that 
in the past industry has shown too little concern for 
the kind of human products it was turning out, ‘with 
the result that our communities have had to take them 
over and do what they could with them. If we can 
agree that the concern of all of us takes precedence in 
a democratic society over the concern of any minority, 
no matter how powerful or important, then it would 
appear to follow that industry in the long run will have 
to submit to such governmental control, in kind and 
degree and method, as shall be shown best to subserve 
the general welfare. 

Economic and social justice, after all, is a remote 
ideal, the realization of which would bring us close to 
Utopia, that dream of all impassioned prophets of 
human perfection. To work toward that great con- 
summation, in any way that is open to us in our own 
communities, must surely be the desire, the privilege, 
the opportunity, and the inspiration of all sincere ad- 
herents of liberal religion. My own conviction has 
been slowly growing through the years that churches 
of the type here represented can on the whole best 
make their contribution, not by direct attack on those 
problems, though something may be done through 
forums and discussion groups, but rather through our 
more distinctive work of building up and strengthening 
congregations of intelligent, fair-minded, socially- 
awakened people who, in diverse ways and often with 
divergent convictions, will do their loyal part in help- 
ing us on to a better world in which to live. 
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LIFE IN LITERATURE 


The Negro’s Needs 
and His Gifts 


The Black Man in White America, 
by John G. Van Deusen, Ph. D. (Asso- 
ciated Publishers. $38.25.) 


This valuable, first-rate social study of 
the Negro is a record of some of America’s 
“unwanted people.” Dr. Van Deusen 
presents the Negro; actually, though he 
does not make the comparison, he is also 
presenting the various immigrant peoples 
to the United States and their social prob- 
lems. As immigration closed, the Negro 
began to move north to become our new 
“immigrants” and to manifest the same 
tragedies and frustrations of every lan- 
guage group which has enriched America. 
The Negro in the North lived through the 
same disappointments and sad experiences 
that came to the Poles, the Italians, the 
Czechs, the Germans and others; and all of 
them, like the Negro, found America un- 
concerned and inhospitable—to the shame 
of America. 

“Tt is a mistake to assume, as many do, 
that the Negro is better off in the Northern 
than in the Southern states. Generally 
speaking, he is permitted to work only in 
menial pursuits and ill-paid callings unde- 
sired by the whites . . . it determines his 
income, and permanently denies to himself 
and his family an opportunity to raise 
their cultural standards.” (p. 70.) Native 
Americans, proud of our heritage, should 
consider the endless disaster that our un- 
conscious hostility toward all newer 
groups is doing to America. 

We deny opportunity. We ridicule na- 
tive customs and mannerisms. We ex- 
ploit cheap labor. We take advantage of 
our immigrant peoples. We sneer at their 
home life. We accuse them of being crimi- 
nals. We permit no real leadership to de- 
velop among them. We close doors of em- 
ployment. We are amused by their church 
worship. We scorn all their inherited cus- 
toms. In other words, we Americans are 
guilty of violating the sanctities of life; we 
disestablish the authority of the inherited 
religion and home of our cultural groups. 
Having torn asunder the discipline and the 
authority all these people knew in church 
and home, how shall we expect them to 
live at ease in mind and heart? 

That is the real tragedy of America: our 
neglect of human values among the new- 
comers. Dr. Van Deusen shows how the 
acids of modern America eat into the Ne- 
gro; and how, in spite of that continual 
rebuff, the Negro and other groups prove 
their worth and devotion to America. 
Read his texts of Negro spirituals, as one 
notable gift they bring to America. 

To so splendid a volume, one dissents 
grudgingly. As a long-time and recent 
resident of the South, this reviewer cannot 
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agree with Dr. Van Deusen that the New 
Deal hurts the Negro. The author, in 
chapter 9 and elsewhere, refers to the Negro 
as “the forgotten man of the New Deal” 
who has been seriously injured by the New 
Deal. That is questionable, in spite of all 
the author’s supporting statistics. In 
many ways, the New Deal has served the 
Negro well and has done much to improve 
his lot in the South. 

Dr. Van Deusen likewise idealizes and 
romanticizes the Negro church and other 
institutions. At times, he reminds of the 
favorite Southern taunt: that Northerners 
love the Negro as a race and have no use 
for him as an individual; that Southerners 
dislike the Negro as a race but love them 
as individuals. “It is only the friendless 
Negro of the South who is the victim of 
Southern injustice. If he has a white em- 
ployer who will interest himself in the case, 
he has an excellent chance to obtain jus- 
tice.’”’ (p. 186.) Southerners will befriend 
the Negro who turns to them, and relies 
upon them, as patron. The author himself 


does not suggest clearly enough this strong 
personal association with individual Ne- 
groes. 

Time is not the only solvent of the prob- 
lem. (p. 299.) Two other solutions might 
have been proposed as effective means: 

(1) Let the Negro make the most of his 
few opportunities, and develop a strong 
leadership. Booker T. Washington, Jr., 
and Sutton Riggs, another noted colored 
writer, told me that the Negroes of Amer- 
ica, in their divided churches and de- 
nominations, and in their present anti- 
clerical attitude (shown in communism) 
have never developed the essential dis- 
cipline which makes for strong leadership. 
The Negro must, in the face of difficulty, 
develop a united front, 

(2) Let America’s conscience be awak- 
ened to the conviction that we must not 
neglect our various cultural groups, but 
must encourage them to be true to their 
best and, in that way, make their richest 
contributions to America. 

Dr. Van Deusen is to be praised highly 
for the excellence and completeness of his 
study. 

David B. Alpert. 


Norfolk - Suffolk Conference 


The spring meeting of the Norfolk- 
Suffolk Conference was held in the First 
Parish Church in Dedham, Mass., on 
Sunday, May 7, with the largest attend- 
ance for many years, there being over two 
hundred present in the afternoon and 
about four hundred in the evening. The 
theme of the meeting was that suggested 
by the Southern New England Council as 
a common theme for all the conferences 
within this area: ‘‘The Principles of Uni- 
tarianism and Democracy: One and the 
Same.” 

Dr. Everett M. Baker gave the main 
afternoon address, setting forth some of the 
fundamentals of liberal religion that lay 
upon it a special responsibility for curing 
the ills of democracy. He stressed the 
need of building bridges between religious 
idealism and the inside of our city halls, to 
find methods whereby people can demo- 
cratically express unselfishness as strongly 
as various interested groups now express 
selfishness. In legislative hearings, for in- 
stance, selfishness is always well repre- 
sented, and altruism has often no repre- 
sentation whatever. His address was 
followed by a lively discussion from the 
floor. 

Rey. C. M. Wright of London, England, 
at present exchange minister in the Chest- 
nut Hill church, was introduced and gave 
a brief talk, making a witty and worth- 
while contribution to the afternoon’s dis- 
cussion. 

After Rev. William S. Nichols had made 
a report on the Southern New England 
Council, there was an effort made to take 
action concerning the proposed paid execu- 


tive for the council, but the time was too 
short and the available data too meager for 
adequate consideration, and so the ques- 
tion was postponed without action. 

After a short ‘‘Hymn Sing” led by Rev. 
Edward P. Daniels, the evening service of 
worship was conducted by Rev. Lyman V. 
Rutledge, and the sermon was preached 
by Dr. John Haynes Holmes of New York 
City. 

With vigor and fire, Dr. Holmes drew a 
vivid picture of the revolution in funda- 
mental ideas called for by the upsetting 
events of the last twenty-five years, these 
demanding a complete rethinking of all of 
our fundamental assumptions. He il- 
lustrated his meaning in three realms. 
First he pointed out how the nineteenth 
century “law” of progress has been shown 
to be no law at all. Progress can come 
only through the painful struggle of men 
and women. His second illustration was 
the complete revolution in our ideas con- 
cerning human nature. Freud especially 
has revealed that human nature has un- 
fathomed depths that are far from being as 
divine as we had naively imagined man to 
be. Today we are seeing much of this 
evil break forth from the black depths of 
man’s being. His third illustration was 
from the field of education, which has no 
magic to create virtue—is indeed only a 
powerful tool which can be used by the 
devil as well as by God. While most of his 
sermon dwelt upon the dangers that 
threaten man’s life, he concluded with the 
expression of confidence that man can and 
will through strenuous efforts ward off 
the disaster. 


THE FAMILY CIRCLE 


Union Now and 
New Commonwealth 


To the Editor: 

Mr. Pinkham’s letter in the issue of 
May 4 calls perhaps for a statement by me: 

I am thoroughly in accord with him in 
believing in a world federation, and I 
think he will see from my article on the 
New Commonwealth in Unity for Septem- 
| ber 5, 1938, that the New Commonwealth 
program is closely allied to Streit’s. How- 
ever, Streit has certainly had a boldness of 
presentation which is lacking in much 
New Commonwealth material, a boldness 
which will certainly be more attractive in 
this country than the New Common- 
wealth. 

Disputes about coercion of individual 
states vs. coercion of persons seem to me 
arguments about words; the American 
Federal Government in 1861-5 coerced 
some people, but whether it coerced them 
as state officials or as individuals does not 
seem to matter frightfully. A World Fed- 
eration might have to be prepared for a 
similar eventuality, though wise states- 
manship could presumably avoid it. 

Lewis Dexter. 

Belmont, Mass. 


The Sermon 
on the Mount 


To the Editor: 

The Sermon on the Mount, I think most 
Christians will agree, is the real heart of 
the message of Jesus, the very essence of 
Christianity, the summing up of his pro- 
gram for the life and conduct of his fol- 
lowers. Our attitude toward it is the final 
test of the quality of our discipleship. Is 
this true? If it is true it should be the 
vital and constant center of all our Chris- 
tian thinking, studying, teaching, writing, 
preaching, worship, prayer, planning and 
effort. How about it—is this the case? 

Long observation and careful scanning 
of Christian literature, sermon subjects, 
religious journals, church attendance, con- 
vince me that it is very far from being 
true, so far that the Sermon on the Mount 
might almost be said to have been “laid 
on the shelf,’ “put into cold storage.” If 
there is any truth in this conclusion, just 
why should it have been, and is it, in any 
degree, shunned, soft-pedaled, or shelved? 
Perhaps it is because of its radical and 
revolutionary implications, for it must be 
admitted that, measured by any standard, 
its teachings are indeed both radical and 
revolutionary. 

Whatever may be the cause, it seems to 
me that there could be no greater calamity 
for the organized Christian church, than 
for Christian pastors, teachers and people 
to refuse to face, probe, and come to terms 
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with these same revolutionary precepts of 
the Sermon on the Mount, which are the 
very meat and marrow, center and soul, 
of the good news of Jesus, the Prince of 
Peace. These revolutionary precepts are 
not the vagaries of an impractical vision- 
ary but the factual and eternally true dec- 
larations of a supreme realist, and contain 
the only possible spiritual dynamic for a 
socially unawakened church and a blind, 
bewildered and war-cursed world. 
Arthur D. Weage. 
Seattle, Wash. 


A Possible Religion 


To the Editor: 

The Lindsey Press, the Beacon Press 
of English Unitarianism, is publishing a 
series of pamphlets called “Uncensored 
Avowals.”’ The latest is called ‘‘A Possible 
Religion” and is by Rev. Basil Martin, 
a retired Unitarian minister, living in 
London. Mr. Martin visited this coun- 
try in 1920 and was at the General Con- 
ference at Baltimore. Many of our older 
ministers will remember him. His pam- 
phlet may be read in an hour or two and is 
well worth the reading. I assume it may 
be ordered through the Beacon Press. It 
sells in England for one shilling. I com- 
mend it cordially. Here is a sample: 
“Tt is possible to find a religion that we can 
believe and practise. It is not necessary 
to have a definition of deity, or to under- 
stand the meaning of the universe. Re- 
ligion is a way of life. Its truth must be 
discovered by the recognized scientific 
method. We take the facts of human na- 
ture and ask how they can be explained.” 
Then Mr. Martin goes on to explain that 
the heart and soul of religion may be found 
in the sincere search for the good life, and 
in this search he makes much of the pre- 
cepts and practice of Jesus. All in all it is 
a stirring, inspiring utterance pointing 
the way to the Christian Way of Life, 
which, by the way, is the subtitle of his 
essay. Mr. Martin’s long and fruitful 
ministry has flowered well in this utter- 
ance. 

Edwin Fairley. 

Barneveld, N. Y. 


Thirty New Members 


On Tuesday evening, May 2, the parish 
house of May Memorial Church, Syracuse, 
N. Y., was taxed to its utmost capacity, 
when the congregation welcomed into its 
fellowship thirty young husbands and 
wives, all under forty! Greetings were 
brought by heads of the various depart- 
ments, at the conclusion of which a movie 
film of the church school was shown. The 
school has grown to the point where en- 
rollment must be limited with the opening 
next fall. 


Final Planning for 
General Conference 


The program committee of the American 
Unitarian Association will meet again 
during Anniversary Week—the last week 
of May—to make final plans for the Gen- 
eral Conference to be held in San Fran- 
cisco from August 24 to August 27. 

The conference sessions begin at noon 
on Thursday, August 24, with an address 
by the chairman of the program commit- 
tee and the president of the Association. 
That evening the Laymen’s League and 
the Unitarian Youth Commission will hold 
dinner meetings on Treasure Island. Fol- 
lowing these dinners the principal public 
meeting of the conference will be held at 
the Temple of Religion. A chorus choir 
of two hundred voices is rehearsing for 
this occasion. The speakers will be Dr. 
John Haynes Holmes of New York City 
and the moderator of the Association, the 
Hon. Sanford Bates of New York. 

Round-table discussions on Friday are 
being planned on the following subjects: 

a. How to organize the church for 
greater influence. 

b. Fundamentals of a liberal religious 
philosophy. 

ce. The church and the totalitarian state. 

The Unitarian Ministerial Union will 
hold its meeting at noon on Friday, Au- 
gust 25. At the same time the General 
Alliance of Unitarian Women will have a 
luncheon meeting. The afternoon of 
August 25 will be devoted to a religious 
education conference. In the evening the 
Unitarian Fellowship for Social Justice 
will hold a dinner meeting. 

The conference continues with business 
sessions and round tables on Saturday, and 
a fellowship dinner in the evening at the 
Hotel Whitcomb. The concluding service 
will be held on Sunday morning, with an 
address by the president of the Association. 

Ample time is being allowed for sight- 
seeing or visiting the Golden Gate Exposi- 
tion. Reservations for the conference 
tours are coming in steadily. Persons 
planning to attend are urged to make 
hotel reservations as soon as possible even 
though they are not planning to travel 
with one of the conference tours. 

Word has been received from the local 
San Francisco hospitality committee that 
hotels will be overcrowded during the 
month of August. Advance reservations 
have been made for delegates and may be 
secured through the Unitarian head- 
quarters, 25 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 


Gray-Smith to Sharon 


Dr. Rowland Gray-Smith, professor 
of philosophy at Emerson College, Boston, 
has been chosen to succeed Rev. W. C. 
Pierce as minister of the First Parish, 
Sharon, Mass. He will continue his courses 
at the college in logic, ethics, esthetics and 
the philosophy of religion. 
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Mohawk Valley Conference 
Augurs Well for Future 


Liberalism in the Mohawk Valley is on 
the march toward a new day. This fact 
was amply demonstrated by the attend- 
ance, enthusiasm and the quality of the 
discussion and papers at the spring meeting 
of the Mohawk Valley Conference in 
Utica, N. Y., Saturday and Sunday, April 
29 and 30. Every church in the conference 
was well represented. In several instances 
the number of delegates reported to be at- 
tending was increased by the time the con- 
ference opened. 

The business session convened in the 
renovated auditorium of the Church of the 
Reconciliation. The president of the con- 
ference, LeRoy Snyder, presided. At the 
opening of the business session Mr. Killam, 
minister of the church, extended to the 
delegates a most cordial welcome which was 
genuinely expressed in his own actions 
and those of the members of the church. 

At the business session a report was 
given to the delegates on the May meeting 
of last year when representatives meeting 
in the May Memorial Church listened to a 
talk on regional responsibility and the 
plans for the Middle Atlantic states given 
by Dr. Frederick M. Eliot. At that meet- 
ing those representing the churches in the 
Valley voted to send three delegates to 
the proposed Middle Atlantic States Coun- 
cil. At the May 11th meeting it was voted 
that, as the first step in the reviving of 
interest in the Mohawk Valley Conference, 
the administration of its affairs be placed 
in the hands of a board of directors to con- 
sist of the minister, president of the board 
of trustees, and president of the Alliance. 

A brief report was given by Mr. Walker 
for the treasurer and then the delegates 
separated to participate in round-table 
discussions on departmental work. Dis- 
cussion groups were provided for ministers, 
led by Mr. Weston, for Alliance, led by 
Mrs. Alger and Mrs. Hartwell, for laymen, 
led by Mr. Pulliam of Schenectady, and for 
young people’s work, led by Rev. J. Donald 
Johnston of Flushing. Members of these 
several discussion groups reported that 
much practical help was gained for the 
work ‘‘back home.” 

A banquet was provided by the ladies of 
the Church of the Reconciliation assisted 
by the young ladies in serving the tables. 

Dr. Stanard D. Butler, former minister 
of the Church of the Reconciliation, served 
as toastmaster. LeRoy Snyder, in an ad- 
dress on “Widening the Horizon of Our 
Churches,”’ impressed his hearers with the 
fact that the liberal principle or movement 
as entrusted to our care offers to our coun- 
try a principle and a way of life that will 
bring us out of the present chaos in which 
we are living. Miss Frances W. Wood, 
field secretary of the department of re- 
ligious education of the American Unitarian 
Association, spoke briefly on the oppor- 
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tunities and values to be found at Rowe 
Camp. 

At the beginning of the evening session 
Rev. Dale DeWitt gave a résumé of the 
work of the regional director for the Middle 
Atlantic states, spoke of the intangible and 
tangible things accomplished and to be 
accomplished. If the work already begun 
by Mr. DeWitt with the cooperation of the 
churches in the council is to be taken in 
any way as a prophecy of the value of re- 
gionalism for the future, that future looks 
bright indeed. 

At the short business meeting which fol- 
lowed the nominating committee pre- 
sented the nominations for officers for the 
coming year: President, Rev. Edwin Fair- 
ley; vice president, Sidney E. Clark of 
Rochester; secretary, Rev. Kenneth C. 
Walker; treasurer, Rodney Hanford, Ithaca. 

The panel discussion participated in by 
the ministers under the leadership of Mr. 
DeWitt provided the delegates with some 
interesting viewpoints on what the religion 
in the world tomorrow would be like. 
There was a feeling that religion still would 
be a search for the good life, several felt 
that if religion was to be an effective force 
in the world tomorrow it must labor to off- 
set the evils flowing out of corporate capi- 
talism, and over against this viewpoint it 
was contended that many of the evils 
traced to the doorstep of corporate capi- 
talism should be laid to the breakdown of 
individual character. Society is an ab- 
straction. The individual is a concrete 
specific thing. The individual is the key 
unit of society. If society is to be re- 
formed, therefore, we need stronger and 
better units, or individuals. Yet, as Mr. 
DeWitt said in his concluding summary, 
the points of view expressed were not so far 
apart as might seem on the surface. Sey- 
eral members of the audience participated 
in the question period that followed. All 
expressed interest in this method of pre- 
senting timely subjects and not a few of the 
delegates expressed a desire that the dis- 
cussion might have gone on longer. 

The evening’s program was concluded 
by a candlelighting ceremony led by Mr. 
Snyder, and participated in by a repre- 
sentative from each department of the 
church’s activities who went forward at 
the appropriate time to light his candle 
from the central candle and then lighted 
the candles of the delegates. The service 
elements were prepared by Dr. W. Walde- 
mar W. Argow. 

A new venture was tried at this confer- 
ence: a “corporate breakfast’’ for courage- 
ous delegates. It proved a success in every 
way. Some fifty delegates sat down to 
breakfast at the Hotel Martin and enjoyed 
the fellowship of each other and listened 
to a penetrating, realistic, and challenging 
talk by Dr. Argow on ‘‘Vital Elements in 


Church Building.’ Many thoughts ex- 
pressed in Dr. Argow’s talk were well worth 
preserving and pondering over but only a 
few can be reproduced here for the benefit 
of Register readers. Two thoughts stand 
out. “The gospel in the time of Christ was 
interpreted as good news.” Too many 
preachers, Dr. Argow said, “interpret it 
to mean giving good advice. If we think 
of the preaching of the gospel as the bring- 
ing of good news we will find a vital ele- 
ment in church building.” He believed, 
he said, that the liberal movement was 
something to get excited about and that 
it would be much more effective in the life 
of individuals and society if more Uni- 
tarians got excited about it. We need 
more than anything else to cultivate en- 
thusiasm for our gospel. And as Dr. 
Argow challenged his listeners, ‘Liberals 
hold in their hands the reins of destiny.” 

The two-day session, for the delegates, 
concluded with the conference service and 
sermon in the Church of the Reconciliation. 
A very beautiful and dignified service was 
prepared and led by Mr. Killam who was 
assisted by Dr. Butler. The conference 
sermon was given by Rev. David Rhys 
Williams on the theme, “Identifying the 
Reality Called God.” After reviewing 
many ways in which men have tried to 
find and identify the reality called God 
Mr. Williams believed that the God men 
seek is to be found in the urge in men’s 
hearts to take their ideals and give them 
embodiment in life. The service and ser- 
mon provided a most fitting and inspiring 
conclusion for the conference. 

Immediately following the service the 
directors and officers of the conference held 
a dinner meeting at the Hotel Martin and 
laid plans for the forthcoming year of the 
conference. The deliberations of the di- 
rectors confirm the statement with which 
we began this account of the conference: 
“Liberalism is on the march in the Mo- 
hawk Valley.” 

Kenneth C. Walker. 


Laymen’s Sunday — 
May 21 


The annual Laymen’s Sunday will be 
observed in most Unitarian churches 
throughout the country this next Sunday, 
May 21. Several chapters have already 
sent in reports of their Laymen’s Sunday 
held earlier in the year, as was the former 
custom. These reports and lay sermons 
will be summarized later when the final 
accounts of Laymen’s League chapter ac- 
tivities have been filed at League head- 
quarters. In some cases the participation | 
of the laymen in the regular morning ser- 
vice this Sunday will enable the minister 
to leave early for the May meetings in 
Boston, as was the original intention of the 
League in adopting the suggestion of the 
Ministerial Union to have Laymen’s Sun- 
day on the Sunday preceding the Anni- 
versary meetings. 


Channing Conference 
at Providence, R. I. 


The one hundred and forty-sixth session 
‘of the Channing Conference of Unitarian 
‘churches was held at the Bell Street 
Chapel in Providence, R. I., on Sunday 
afternoon and evening, April 30, 1939. 
Rey. S. Robert Mayer-Oakes, minister of 
the church, conducted the devotional ser- 
vice, which was followed by a brief recital 
on the newly installed organ. William M. 
Emery, president of the conference, in his 
greeting to the members assembled told of 
the chapel’s founding by James Eddy, and 
of its celebrated first minister, Mrs. Anna 
Garlin Spencer. 

During the business meeting, reports 
were heard from Miss Helen C. Robertson 
on the Southern New England Council of 
Church Conferences, and on the summer re- 
ligious institutes; from Rev. Robert H. 
Schacht, Jr., on the Ministers’ Association; 
and from Mr. Schacht for the nominating 
committee. The following slate which he 
presented was carried unanimously: Presi- 
dent, William M. Emery of New Bedford, 
Mass., vice president, Versal F. Robey of 
Fairhaven, Mass., treasurer, Miss Mildred 
B. Cady, Norton, Mass., secretary, Rev. 
Richard W. F. Seebode, Providence, R. I., 
executive committee, Miss Helen C. 
Robertson, Providence, R. I., James P. 
Hart, Fall River, Mass., Lester Lassen, 
Dighton, Mass. 

Resolutions were passed expressing 
sympathy to Rev. William H. Parker of 
Fairhaven, who is ill; to Miss Mildred 
Mott of Norton, whose father, Rev. Her- 
bert H. Mott, pastor emeritus of the Nor- 
ton church, has just died; and to Lincoln 
Baylies on the death of his mother, who re- 
stored the Dighton church and gave the 
parish their historic parsonage. 

George G. Davis, director of the depart- 
ment of Unitarian extension and church 
maintenance, conducted a symposium on 
“How we can make our churches more 
effective instruments of liberal religion.” 
He had asked for reports from the various 
churches on any new work undertaken 
during the past year. The replies were 
illuminating and should be helpful to other 
churches. The First Church in Providence 
has reorganized to meet the needs of mod- 
ern times; several churches announced the 
formation of new committees, different 
financial arrangements, evening alliances, 
pulpit exchanges, new young people’s 
groups. Fall River has a men’s club that is 
quite different from any other club for 
men. 

Mr. Davis pointed out that since our 
religion was not dead but a living thing, so 
it must be constantly growing and chang- 
ing to fit changing conditions. Being free 
churches which can change, we should 
make them religious laboratories for ex- 
perimentation in the whole field of reli- 
gion. 


in 146th Session 


After a chicken pattie supper served by 
the ladies of the parish, the evening session 
was held. Rev. Dwight F. Mowery of 
Newport conducted the service, and the 
roll call showed an attendance of 119. 
Mr. Hart, chairman of the budget com- 
mittee, presented his report, closing with 
the remarkable statement that the amount 
needed for the coming year had already 
been pledged. 

Rev. John Nicol Mark of Arlington, 
Mass., was the evening speaker, taking 
for his subject, ‘“‘The Test of a Good Re- 
ligion.”” From the depths of his own con- 
victions, he proved to us that ours is a 
good religion. It is based on intelligence 
and reason; is liberal enough to bridge the 
gap between fundamentalism and atheism; 
it is interested in the salvation of men here 
and now. With its emphasis on love rather 
than fear, it can do no harm to the mind 
of a child. Recognizing the value of per- 
sonality is the essence of Jesus’ gospel. 
Finally it sees God and man working to- 
gether to make a better world. Paul’s 
admonition still challenges: “Prove all 
things; hold fast to that which is good.” 

The fall meeting of the conference will 
be held on October 29 in New Bedford. 


Laymen’s League 
Midwest Convention 
Program 


Final arrangements have just been com- 
pleted to insure an attractive and well- 
balanced program for the annual Mid- 
western Convention of the Unitarian Lay-~ 
men’s League, to be conducted this year 
at Conference Point Camp, Williams Bay, 
Wis., June 18 to 20 inclusive. An innova- 
tion in planning this 1939 convention in 
connection with the Midwest Religious 
Education Institute will undoubtedly re- 
sult in increased attendance and interest 
on the part of entire families, who can at- 
tend either for three days or for the entire 
week of conferences to be held at the camp 
through Sunday, June 25. 

The League convention, as arranged by 
a program committee of Midwest laymen 
headed by J. Scott Wilson of Milwaukee, 
provides for a series of addresses and con- 
ferences in the form of a Churchmanship 
Institute, similar to those held at the Isles 
of Shoals each summer. In fact the lead- 
ing lecturer is to be Rev. Walton E. Cole, 
minister of the First Unitarian Church of 
Toledo, O., who will deliver on Monday 
and Tuesday, June 19 and 20, four lectures, 
one each morning and afternoon, on sub- 
jects similar to those he so successfully 
treated during the League’s Third Insti- 
tute of Churchmanship at the Shoals last 


summer. His subjects will be: ‘“The Lib- 
eral Church Confronts Modern Life,” 
“Worship, Its Function and Technique,” 
“The Teaching Task of the Church,” and 
“Organizing the Life of the Church.” 

Professor Rexford Newcomb, dean of 
the College of Fine and Applied Arts of 
the University of Illinois, and formerly 
president of the Laymen’s League chapter 
in Urbana, IIl., will conduct the conference 
period following each of Mr. Cole’s lec- 
tures, and all attending will join in the 
open discussion. Professor Newcomb re- 
places J. Scott Wilson, who was an- 
nounced as the discussion leader in the 
printed programs which have just been sent 
out to all Midwestern League members 
and churches. 

The League convention will open con- 
currently with the Midwest Institute, Sun- 
day afternoon, June 18, when all delegates 
will gather for registration formalities at 
5 o’clock, followed by supper at 6 o’clock. 
Dr. Preston Bradley, minister of the 
People’s Church of Chicago, will deliver 
the Sunday evening address before the 
combined bodies. 

On Monday, June 19, a full day begins, 
after 7.30 breakfast, with the first of a 
series of addresses by Rev. Raymond B. 
Bragg, minister of the Minneapolis Uni- 
tarian church, on “World Affairs,’’ based 
on his trip to Europe last summer. A 
half-hour assembly period is then followed 
by the first of Mr. Cole’s addresses at 
10.20 o’clock, after which the discussion 
period will consume the rest of the time 
before luncheon. 

The laymen will gather separately at 
luncheon for an informal discussion of 
League chapter problems, led by H. Wes- 
ton Howe, national field secretary of the 
League, who will represent headquarters 
at the convention. Mr. Cole’s afternoon 
lecture will begin at 2 o’clock, and after 
the discussion period a recreation period 
will be occupied in swimming, fishing, and 
rowing on beautiful Lake Geneva, or in 
tennis, baseball, golf, and hiking. 

Professor James L. Adams, of Meadville 
Theological School, will be the evening lec- 
turer throughout the week at the Hillside 
vesper services, and on Monday and Tues- 
day his talks will be so prepared as to offer 
completed units of his series, for the benefit 
of those laymen who may have to leave 
right after the close of the League conven- 
tion. Although the farewell breakfast will 
be held Wednesday morning for those who 
are unable to stay throughout the rest of 
the week, the Midwest Institute cordially 
invites all laymen to participate in their 
classes and seminars through Sunday din- 
ner, June 25. 

For further information concerning ex- 
penses and registration for the Laymen’s 
League Convention, write to Unitarian 
Laymen’s League, 25 Beacon Street, Bos- 
ton. Men, women, and young people— 
whether members of the League or not—are 
all cordially invited to attend. 
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72d Annual Meeting of 
Worcester Conference 


An unusually large representation from 
twenty churches characterized the seventy- 
second annual meeting of the Worcester 
conference held at Westboro, Mass., on 
Sunday, April 23. 

The secretary spoke with justified pride 
of the rapid recovery of the hurricane 
damaged churches and mentioned es- 
pecially the church at Worcester, which 
phoenixlike is rising above the debris of 
total destruction into renewed beauty and 
power as a mighty symbol of the strength 
of Unitarianism. 

He also gratefully acknowledged the 
liberal and immediate help from the 
American Unitarian Association to our 
churches and reminded the meeting of the 
vital function of the A. U. A. in our de- 
nominational life. 

He reported that the Worcester Federa- 
tion of Y. P. R. U. had contributed $25 
toward the repair fund of our churches. 
This sum was equally divided between the 
Marlboro and the Sterling churches in 
recognition of their active Y. P. R. U. 
groups. 

The New Plan for Conference Dues, 
based on the church membership and 
budget figures, was adopted by a unani- 
mous vote. 

Llewellyn Jones, editor of The Christian 
Register, was the speaker in the afternoon 
and his subject was “‘Making Religion Con- 
temporary.”’ He stressed the need of re- 
ligious thinking in social terms—that the 
churches might be enabled to give a con- 
vincing answer to the challenges they are 
facing. He said: ‘‘Secularists and Marx- 
ians are challenging us. What have we 
got to answer them with? 

“The great weakness with present-day 
Christians is that they do not realize there 
is a social discipline. 

“There is no such thing as an individual. 
Each one of us contains a little of some- 
thing or someone else. We are all mixed 
up together. 

“Social conditions mold the children 
and affect their morals. A dishonest so- 
ciety cannot produce honest people. It 
is only when you have an adequate social 
psychology that you have an answer to 
the Marxians.” 

At the evening session the moninating 
committee brought in the following names: 

Officers: Elbert W. Marso, Hopedale, 
president; J. Gardner Lincoln, Ware, vice 
president; Arthur Lamson, Marlboro, 
vice president; Rev. Ivan A. Klein, Berlin, 
secretary-treasurer. 

Directors: for three years, John Odlin, 
Worcester, J. Ward Healey, Leominster; 
for one year: Mrs. Robert Capron, West- 
boro, Edward May, Leicester; still serving: 
Charles D. Ainsleigh, Hudson, Rev. Earl 
C. Davis, Petersham, Miss M. L. Hawkins, 
Lancaster. 

A rising vote of appreciation for their 
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service was given to the retiring directors, 
Mrs. Stephen A. Hall of Uxbridge, Mrs. 
A. P. Rugg of Worcester, H. H. Morse of 
Gardner, and Mrs. George R. Wallace 
of Fitchburg. Mrs. Rugg had been a di- 
rector for more than fifteen years and al- 
ways faithful to her duty. 

A vote of thanks was given to the West- 
boro church for its cordial hospitality. 

Dr. Frederick May Eliot, president of 
the American Unitarian Association, gave 
the evening address on “The Religion of 
Escape and the Religion of Faith.” 

He said: “Our cause is national in its 
scope. It is no longer a private cult that 
started in New England. For at least a 
century Unitarian influence has been na- 
tional. Each Unitarian church is a part 
of the national church which proposes to 
play a part in the life of America. 

“The kind of religion we are going to 
contribute is of great importance. These 
are times which try our souls to the limit. 
We have the light which the world needs, 
if America lifts it high. 

“Upon us rests a great responsibility. 
It will not be sufficient to be good neighbors 
or good citizens. We must be good church- 
men. We’ve got to learn to make sacrifice 
forthe church. We need an unquestioning 
loyalty and to give time and money for a 
national cause.’ 

Ivan A. Klein, Secretary. 


Sunday School 
Society Nominations 


The chairman of the nominating com- 
mittee of the Unitarian Sunday School 
Society, Rev. James W. Macdonald, 
Needham, Mass., reports the following 
nominations for offices to be filled at the 
annual meeting of the society on Tuesday, 
May 23, 1939: President, Rev. Robert H. 
Schacht, Jr.; vice presidents, Rev. Julius 
F. Krolfifer and Miss Annie M. Filoon; 


The Unitarian Festival 


will be held at 
80 FEDERAL ST., BOSTON 
(Boston Chamber of Commerce Dining Room) 


Thursday, May 25, 1939 


Reception at 6.30 p.m. 
Dinner will be served at 7 p. m. 


The speaker will be: 
Lincoln O’Brien, Esq. 


Tickets on sale at 25 Beacon Street, on and after 
Monday, May 22, 1939, between the hours of 9 and 
5 o'clock, 

Dinner tickets, $2.00. Tickets for the speaking 
only, 25 cents. 


Application for tickets may be made to the 
Secretary, by mail, accempanied by check, and will 
be filled in the order received. 


Music as usual during the evening. 
Speaking will begin about 8 o’clock. 


N. WINTHROP ROBINSON, Secretary 
25 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 


clerk, Mrs. Gordon P. DeWolf; treasurer, 
Herbert K. Miller. 

Directors to serve for three years (term 
expires 1942): Rev. Laurance R. Plank, 
St. Louis, Mo.; Mrs. Chester M. Lawrence, 
Portland, Ore.; Mrs. Virginia G. Weir, 
Detroit, Mich.; Laurence C. Staples, 
Washington, D. C.; Miss Helen C. Robert- 
son, Providence, R. I. 

Director to serve for one year, to fill 
vacancy (term expires 1940): Mrs. Harry 
B. Zimmermann, St. Paul, Minn. 


~LAYMEN SPEAKING 22.20 x. orion 


AT LAST, a scientific approach to preaching. 
. startling information,” Shreveport Journal. 
4c * + an important book,’’ Christian Leader. 
. . . I wholeheartedly recommend this book to both 
minister and layman,” John Rogers, World Call. 
$2.50 


RICHARD R. SMITH 
120 East 39th Street - - - New York City 
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Unitarian Service 


Pension Society 


OTICE is hereby given that the 
annual meeting of the Society 
will be held in Eliot Hall, 25 Beacon 
Street, Boston, Mass., at 5.15 p. m., 
on Wednesday, May 24, 1939, to 
hear reports, elect officers, and trans- 
act such other business as may prop- 
erly be brought before it. A resolu- 
tion will be presented to amend Ar- 
ticle V of the By-laws to read as fol- 
lows: 


There shall be six directors, who 
shall be elected by ballot at the 
annual meeting. At the first elec- 
tion following the adoption of this 
amendment two directors shall be 
elected for one year, two for two 
years, and two for three years, and 
thereafter all directors shall be 


elected for terms of three years. 
At least four members of the Execu- 
tive Committee shall be laymen. 


In accordance with Article III of the 
By-laws the following persons are en- 
titled to attend the meeting and to 
vote: (a) any minister entitled to re- 
ceive a Service Pension; (b) any minis- 
ter who is an active participant in the 
Contributory Annuity Plan; (c) one 
duly accredited delegate from any 
church which shall have made one or 
more payments on behalf of a minis- 
terial participant in the Contributory 
Annuity Plan; (d) any individual, or 
delegate of a church or other denomi- 
national organization contributing to 
the Society, providing that said con- 
tribution shall have been not less than 
five dollars and shall have been made 
within twelve months immediately 
preceding the date of the meeting. 


Henry Wilder Foote, 
Secretary. 


HOW MANY STATES 
DO YOU KNOW? 


Visit the Pacific Coast this Summer 


Join the Tour to the 
General Conference of the A.U.A. 


in San Francisco 


Leave Chicago August [Ith Return September 3rd 


Stopping en route at 


Denver Grand Canyon A.U.A. Conference Banff 

Salt Lake Southern California World’s Fair Lake Louise 

Bryce and Zion Yosemite Valley Portland, Oregon Yellowstone 
National Parks San Francisco Columbia River National Park 


23 Days of Lasting Inspiration — The Ideal Vacation 
Rates $297.50 and up 


all inclusive round-trip from Chicago 


Send for the descriptive booklet 


"Tours and Detours to the General Conference” 


PEABODY & LANE, Inc., 110 State Street, Boston, Mass. 


Irresponsibilities 


At Last We Have Discovered Why 
Some of Our Readers (?) Do 
Not Like Our Policy 


Act I. Gentleman writes letter to editor 
excoriating his policy in regard to certain 
matters. 

Act IJ. Editor prints letter and, in an 
editorial, defends his position. 

Act III. Letter addressed ‘‘Christian 
Register—Gentlemen”’ complains that copy 
of paper containing gentleman’s letter 
was never sent him. Further avers that 
he would never have known that his letter 
had been printed if a friend had not tipped 
him off. The gentleman himself, you see, 
does not subscribe to The Register. Which 
would seem to make it more than usually 
kind for him to worry about our sins. 


As Mr. Green of the A. F. of L. Ex- 
pressed It, ‘‘I Know Nothing 
About Art But I Know 
What I Like’’ 


Labor note from Old Chicago. The 
latest CIO union to be formed is the United 
American Artists. They are people who 
paint pictures with gold frames on them 
and exhibit in the Art Institute. But 
when they decided to unionize they first 
applied to the A. F. of L. and were told to 
join the Commercial Artists—who are 
sign painters! 


We Thought Minneapolis Was a 


Milling Center 

True Mystic Science—in a quite im- 
personal communication—doubts whether 
we are interested enough to warrant it in 
sending us a sample copy but suggests a 
trial five months’ subscription. When we 
tell you that an article scheduled for June 
is ‘Will the New Telescope Reveal the 
Martians” you can imagine how breathless 
we are—on the other hand, seeing that a 
dollar is real money we will control our 
breath and our spiritual yearning. 


Now We Know What Committee Has 
Access to God! 


“Mr. Taft presented a petition of sun- 
dry citizens (ministers and laymen) of the 
State of Ohio, praying that in the present 
state of international affairs a day be set 
aside for prayer and worship of the God 
of the Nations, which was referred to the 
Committee on the Judiciary.”—From the 
Congressional Record, April 17, p. 597. 

E. W.O. 


Intramural Unitarian Ecumenicity 


George (on his return from Sunday 
School): I think Sally has begun to like me. 
Parent: What makes you think that? 

George: She sat near enough to me in 
Sunday School today so that she could 
have hit me, and she didn’t. 
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DIRECTORY | 


Of Religious, Educational, Social and Charitable Organizations which 
receive the support of Unitarians 


American Unitarian Association | 


The Executive Body of the Unitarian 
Churches of the United States and Canada 


Establishes and maintains churches as centers 
of religious life and community service. 
Publishes books, pamphlets, and hymnbooks. 
Promotes sympathy and cooperation among 
liberal Christians. 

Defends religious liberty at home and abroad. 


The Association is supported by the voluntary con- 
tributions of churches and individuals. 


Send contributions to 
Parker E. Marean, Treasurer 


Headquarters 
25 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 


THE CHILDREN’S MISSION TO CHILDREN 


Founded in 1849 by Unitarian children for 
children of all races and creeds 


Helps children in difficulty. Cooperates with 
hospitals in foster-home care for invalid children, 
Mrs. ENDICOTT P. SALTONSTALL, President. 
PHILIP NICHOLS, Vice President. 

Rev. CHRISTOPHER R. ELIOT, Clerk. 

PAUL C, CABOT, Treasurer. 

Miss ELIZABETH E. BISSELL, General Secretary. 
20 Ashburton Place, Boston, Mass. 


PACIFIC UNITARIAN SCHOOL 
FOR THE MINISTRY 


Courses available also in the University of 
California and three other Theological 
Schools 

For particulars, write 
President, WILLIAM S. MORGAN, Ph. D., S. T. D. 
1628 Spruce Street, Berkeley, California 


Classified Advertising 
Church, Help and Miscellaneous Wants 
Transient rate 4 cents per word. Discount for 6 or 
more insertions. Minimum charge $1.00 
Watch these columns each week. 

Rate card furnished on request. 


Wanted original poems, songs, for immediate con- 
sideration. Send poems to Columbian Music Pube 
lishers Ltd., Dept. W-68, Toronto, Can. 


Church Announcements 


BOSTON, MASS.—Arlington Street Church, 
Arlington and Boylston Streets. Rev. Dana McLean 
Greeley, minister, Rev. Samuel A. Eliot, D. D., 
minister emeritus. Sunday morning service at 11. 
Mr. Greeley will preach. 

Church school at 9.45 a.m. Young people’s group 
at 6.80 p. m. 


BOSTON, MASS.—King’s Chapel (1686). School 
and Tremont Streets. Rev. Palfrey Perkins, D. D., 
minister. Chorus of men’s voices. Raymond C, 
Robinson, organist and choirmaster. 11 a. m. Morn- 
ing prayer and sermon by Dr. Perkins. 


NEW YORK—AlIl Souls Church (1819), 80th 
Street and Lexington Avenue. Dr. Minot Simons, 
minister. Welcome to friends and visitors. Sunday 
service 1l a.m. Church school 9.80 and 11 a. m. 


The Meadville 
Theological School 


Founded 1844 


trains for the liberal ministry[%of 
today. Association with the Uni- 
versity of Chicago adds to the 
School’s own curriculum a wide 
variety of subjects. For informa- 
tion address 


President Sydney B. Snow, D. D; 
5701 Woodlawn Ave., Chicago 


Annual Laymen’s Sunday 


MAY 22 


Unitarian laymen all over the country are con- 
ducting and attending the regular morning service 
in their respective churches this Sunday. 

Show your loyalty to your local church and to 
ena religion by observing this occasion in your 

urch. 


UNITARIAN LAYMEN’S LEAGUE 
25 BEACON STREET, BOSTON, MASS. 


THE CHRISTIAN REGISTER 


It is a progressive, religious journal and 
must have the loyal support of every 
Unitarian. Each subscription counts. If 
you are not already a subscriber, please 
send in your order for a subscription to- 
day. $2.50 per year. 


UNITARIAN VISITORS TO BOSTON 


Will find the following hotels worthy of patronage- 
They render excellent service and provide a 
pleasant atmosphere for their guests 


Hotel Bellevue 


Beacon Street, Boston 
Next to State House 
Rooms with running water $2.00 up 
Rooms with bath $3.00 up 


HOTEL COMMONWEALTH 


on BEACON HILL, opposite State Capitol 
at 86 Bowdoin Street 


No Liquor Sold 


200 Rooms 
Rooms with Running Water - - - = $1.25-L50 
Rooms with Bath - - = = «+ «+ = = 2.00-2.50» 
Weekly Rates 


L. H. TORREY, President 
Reserve Your Rooms in Advance 


